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securing for himself and his party associates the rewards of office and
the distribution of the railroad lands. He was hoping to hear from
Douglas, to whom he had written for advice. In the meandme other aid
was at hand.
The two ambidous southern members of the cabinet had become
much concerned over Walker's misfortunes. His course had embar-
rassed them at times, and his failure would lower the prestige of the
administration. Under these circumstances Thompson, who was a man
of action, and Cobb determined to take a hand. Various charges had
been filed in the Interior Department against the land officers in Kansas,
and Thompson decided to send out an investigator, Colonel Henry L.
Martin of Mississippi, a clerk in the general land office. While he was
investigating the land records, which were located in the basement of
the building where the Lecompton convention was being held, Martin
might well look in on its deliberations. He was to impress upon this
body that the constitution must be submitted; the fate of the administra-
tion and the party depended upon that. Cobb undertook to write to his
Georgia friend, Hugh Moore, to the same effect.
Calhoun found Martin a great help, and they put their heads together
to discover a way out. The answer seemed to be a variant of the scheme
mentioned by Stanton in April, by Bigler in July, and by the Star in
September. Why not submit simply the question of slavery? This
would have the great advantage of insuring that, whether slavery were
voted in or out, the constitution would still be ready to send to Congress
and the Democrats might be able to elect the first legislature and state
officers. Calhoun was able to take advantage of a situation which chance
had arranged for him. He had written to Douglas for advice but had
received no reply. Curiously enough, no correspondence between the
two during this summer seems to have survived. Lacking instructions,
Calhoun turned to the Douglas organ, the Chicago Times of October
14, where there appeared a pointed editorial which advised that "if any
members of the Convention desire ... to have a regular, direct vote
upon Slave State and Free State, let a Free State Constitution . . . and
a Slave State Constitution be prepared. Let them both be submitted to
the people . . . and have the long controversy settled finally. ... In
the six months after the admission of Kansas Black Republicanism will